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Ten years ago, the CIA was an organization whose opera- 
tions seemed awesome in their secrecy and their scope, tts 
agents all the more formidable for their anonymity. When 
someone like the legendary Col. Edward G. Landsdale did 
become known, the fact that he slipped romantically he- 
tween the intrigue-ridden back alleys of Saigon and the 
palace of the Diems, setting up programs for the South 
Vietnamese peasants and channeling millions of dollars of 
CIA money into clandestine operations against the NLF, 
only made his employer seem more potent and glamorous, 

By the late 1960s the Agency’s aura had begun to 
fade. Beginning with RAMPARTS’ 1967 revelations that the 
National Student Association and other supposedly in- 
dependent domestic institutions were in fact fronts for the 
CIA, the Agency was dragged more and more into the pub- 
lic view. Its stature diminished with each new cause célébre 
until, far from being a collection of James Bonds, it seemed 
more a haven for Keystone Kops, unable to pull off their 
assignments without stumbling over one another. 

This is not to underestimate the CIA’s capacity for ter- 
ror and destruction. Yet it is evident that much of the 
Agency's impact has depended on the illusion of prowess it 
has been able to create. This illusion, plus an obsession with 
secrecy, have been the pillars on which its reputation was 
built. And this is why it has gone all out to censor Victor 
Marchetti, to stop the publication of The CIA and the Cult 
of Intelligence. 

* * * 

Marchetti joined the Agency in 1955 after graduating 
with a degree in Russian history and culture from Penn 
State. Like others of his generation, he believed the myths 
of the Cold War, and for 15 years was a willing soldier in its 
battles. He eventually became one of the leading CIA ana- 
lysts on Soviet military capacity and aid to the Third 
World, and worked from 1966 until 1969 in the Office of 
the Director, Central Intelligence. 

lncreasingly disillusioned with the CIA’s practices and 
attitudes, Marchetti resigned in 1969. For the next couple 
of vears he moved around Washington, finding others who 
had dropped out of the intelligence community, listening to 
their experiences and comparing them to his own. He de- 
cided then to write a book that would penetrate the myth- 
ology on which the operation of the CIA was based. 

Yet before he had written the first sentence of the first 
chapter, the Agency knew of it. One of its agents in New 
York had managed to obtain a copy of the book outline 
Marchetti had submitted to several New York publishers. li 
April 1972 the CIA filed for an injunction to prohibit him 
from publishing anything about the Agency, then-Director 
Richard Helms swore in an affidavit that such a book would 
“cause grave and irreparable harm to the national defense 
interest of the United States and will seriously disrupt the 
conduct of the country’s foreign relations.” The heart of 
the Agency’s position, however, was filed in an affidavit by 
the head of Clandestine Services, a document which was 
itself classified as “secret’’ and forbidden even to Mar- 
chetti’s ACLU attorneys until four days before the trial. 

Marchetti’s legal team, including ACLU head Melvin 
Wulf, realized that this case had serious implications and 
assembled a series of expert witnesses including Princeton 
Professor Richard Falk and former Kissinger aide Morton 
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Halperin. They were prepared to contest government allega- 
tions that the book Marchetti had not yet written was a 
threat to security. Yet when they came to court on May 15, 
1972 they found that the issue was to be fought on the 
narrow ground of contract enforcement—the fact that 
Marchetti, like all who join the Agency, had signed a piece 
of paper agreeing never to talk about his work. The court 
ruled against Marchetti. Six months later the Supreme 
Court—which had recently decided against censorship in the 
Pentagon Papers case—refused by a 6-3 vote to consider 
Marchetti’s appeal. 

Yet Marchetti went ahead and wrote the bouk anyway, 
in collaboration with John Marks, a young foreign service 
officer who had worked in the State Department from 
1966 until he wrote a pessimistic memo at the time of the 
1970 Cambodia invasion. It took them nine months to 
complete the job, the difficulty of their labor compounded 
by the fact that they were enjoined from seeking editorial 
help from their publisher, Alfred A. Knopf. 

a ee 

In August 1973, Marchetti sent a draft of the manuscript 
to the CIA, which marked it TOP SECRET-SENSITIVE, 
read it, and agreed that it could be published—after some 
339 cuts had been made, or roughly 20 percent of the 
entire book. In the negotiations which followed between 
Marchetti and his attorneys and the CIA, the Agency was 
forced to admit that many of the censored items were 
either in the public domain or so minor as to be ludicrous. 

By February 1974 the CIA had reduced its demand to 
168 cuts. Meanwhile, the matter had returned to court as 
Knopf, Marchetti and Marks vs. Colby and Kissinger, and 
the CIA was finally hoisted on its own petard when it re- 
fused to bring in evidence to support the TOP SECRET 
classification it had attached to the 168 deletions. So ob- 
sessed with secrecy was the Agency that it refused to give 
the evidence that would back up its claims; and in the end 
the judge ruled that only 28 of the 168 cuts might be 
considered classified. 

The trial is not over. Marchetti, et al have appealed the 
decision that the CIA has any right whatsoever to censor 
the manuscript. But while that lengthy process is taking 
place, the decision was made to go ahead and publish the 
work with its 28 deletions, which are every bit as telling, 
and in the same spirit, as the 18/2-minute-gap in a White 
House tape. 

Even before its publication, The CYA and the Cult of 
Intelligence has accomplished much of what it started to 
do, showing that the malevolence and imperiousness of the 
CIA is well tempered by bureaucratic ineptitude. Like all 
bullies its success is dependent on an inflated reputation. 

The Agency that has toppled governments cannot stop 
the publication of a book. Doubtless some will see this as 
another sign of the vitality of the American system, a sign 
of the long-range medicinal powers of the Constitution. 
Actually the lesson is simpler and more fundamental: 
Organizations like the CIA flourish in the dark and lose 
their powers when they are forced to operate in the day- 
light, when their true nature—and their banality—become 
overpoweringly clear. We owe thanks to Victor Marchetti, 
not least of all because he is the latest voice to protest that 
the emperor has no clothes. —The Editors 


few years ago Newsweek magazine described the 
CIA as the most secretive and tightly knit organi- 
zation (with the possible exception of the Mafia) 
in American society. The characterization is 
something of an overstatement, but it contains more than a 
kernel of truth. In its golden era, during the height of the 
Cold War, the agency did possess a rare élan; it had a staff 
of imaginative and daring officers at all levels and in all 
directorates. But over the years the CIA has grown old, fat, 
and bureaucratic. The esprit de corps and devotion to duty 
its staff once had, setting the agency apart from other gov- 
ernment departments, has faded, and to a great degree it 
has been replaced by an outmoded, doctrinaire approach to 
its missions and functions. The true purpose of secrecy--to 
keep the opposition in the dark about agency policies and 
operations—has been lost sight of. Today the CIA often 
practices secrecy for secrecy’s sake~—and to prevent the 
American public from learning of its activities. And the true 
purpose of intelligence collection—to monitor efficiently 
the moves of international adversaries—has been distorted 
by the need to nourish a collective clandestine ego. 

After the U.S. invasion of Cambodia in 1970, a few 
hundred CIA employees (mostly younger officers from the 
Intelligence and Science and Technology directorates, not 
the Clandestine Services) signed a petition objecting to 
American policies in Indochina. Director Richard Helms 
was so concerned about the prospect of widespread unrest 
in the agency’s ranks, and the chance that word of it might 
leak out to the public, that he summoned all the protestors 
to the main auditorium and lectured them on the need to 
separate their personal views from their professional duties. 
At the same time, similar demonstrations on the Cambo- 
dian issue were mounted at the State Department and other 
government agencies. Nearly every newspaper in the coun- 
try carried articles about the incipient rebellion brewing in 
the ranks of the federal bureaucracy. The happenings at the 
CIA, which were potentially the most newsworthy of all, 
were, however, never discovered by the press. In keeping 
with the agency’s clandestine traditions, CIA employees 
had conducted a secret protest. 

To agency personnel who had had the need for secrecy 
drilled into them from their moment of recruitment, there 
was nothing strange about keeping their demonstration hid- 
den from public view. Secrecy is an absolute way of life at 
the agency, and while outsiders might consider some of the 
resulting practices comical in the extreme, the subject is 
treated with great seriousness in the CIA. Training officers 
lecture new personnel for hours on end about “‘security 
consciousness,” and these sessions are augmented during 
an employee’s entire career by refresher courses, warning 
posters, and even the semi-annual requirement for each em- 
ployee to review the agency’s security rules and to sign a 
copy, as an indication it has been read. As a matter of 
course, outsiders should be told absolutely nothing about 
the CIA and fellow employees should be given only that 
information for which they have an actual “need to know.” 
(The penchant for secrecy sometimes takes on an air of 
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ludicrousness. Secret medals are awarded for outstanding 
performance, but they cannot be worn or shown outside 
the agency. Even athletic trophies—for intramural bowling, 
softball, and so on—cannot be displayed except within the 
guarded sanctuary of the headquarters building.) 

CIA personnel become so accustomed to the rigorous 
security precautions (some of which are indeed justified) 
that they easily accept them all, and seldom are caught in 
violations. Nothing could be more natural than to work 
with a telephone book marked SECRET, an intentionally 
incomplete telephone book which lists no one working in 
the Clandestine Services and which in each semi-annually 
revised edition leaves out the names of many of the people 
employed by the overt directorates, so if the book ever falls 
into unauthorized hands, no enterprising foreign agent or 
reporter will be able to figure out how many people work 
at CIA headquarters, or even how many work in non- 
clandestine jobs. Those temporarily omitted can look for- 
ward to having their names appear in the next edition of 
the directory, at which time others are selected for tele- 
phonic limbo. Added to this confusion is the fact that most 
agency phone numbers are regularly changed for security 
reasons. Most employees manage to keep track of com- 
monly called numbers by listing them in their own personal 
desk directories, although they have to be careful to lock 
these in their safes at night—or else risk being charged with a 
security violation. For a first violation the employee is 
given a reprimand and usually assigned to several weeks of 
security inspection in his or her office. Successive violations 
lead to forced vacation without pay for periods up to sev- 
eral weeks, or to outright dismissal. 

Along with the phone books, all other classified material 
(including typewriter ribbons and scrap paper) is placed in 
office safes whenever the office is unoccupied. Security 
guards patrol every part of the agency at roughly half-hour 
intervals in the evening and on weekends to see that no 
secret documents have been left out, that no safes have 
been left unlocked, and that no spies are lurking in the 
halls. If a guard finds any classified material unsecured, 
both the person who failed to put it away and the person 
within the office who was assigned to double-check the 
premises have security violations entered in their personnel 
files. 

These security precautions all take place inside a head- 
quarters building that is surrounded by a twelve-foot fence 
topped with barbed wire, patrolled by armed guards and 
police dogs, and sealed off by a security check system that 
guarantees that no one can enter either the outer perimeter 
or the building itself without the proper identification. 
Each CIA employee is issued a laminated plastic badge with 
his picture on it, and these must not only be presented to 
the guards on entry, but be kept constantly in view within 
the building. Around the edges of the badge are twenty or 
so little boxes which may or may not be filled with red 
letters. Each letter signifies a special security clearance held 
by the owner. Certain offices at the CIA are designated as 
restricted, and only persons holding the proper clearance, as 
marked on their badges, can gain entry. These areas are 
usually guarded by an agency policeman sitting inside a 
glass cage, from which he controls a turnstile that forbids 
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passage to unauthorized personnel. Particularly sensitive of- 
fices are protected, in addition to the guarded turnstile, by 
a combination or cipher lock which must be opened by the 
individual after the badge is inspected. 

Even a charwoman at the CIA must gain security clear- 
ance in order to qualify for the badge that she, too, must 
wear at all times; then she must be accompanied by an 
armed guard while she cleans offices (where all classified 
material has presumably been locked up). Some rooms at 
the agency are considered so secret that the charwoman and 
her guard must also be watched by someone who works in 
the office. 

The pervasive secrecy extends everywhere. Cards placed 
on agency bulletin boards offering items for sale conclude: 
“Call Bill, extension 6464.” Neither clandestine nor overt 
CIA employees are permitted to have their last names ex- 
posed to the scrutiny of their colleagues, and it was only in 
1973 that employees were allowed to answer their phones 
with any words other than those signifying the four-digit 
extension number. 

Also until recent years all CIA personnel were required 
to identify themselves to non-agency people as employees 
of the State or Defense Department or some other outside 
organization. Now the analysts and technicians are per- 
mitted to say they work for the agency, although they 
cannot reveal their particular office. Clandestine Service 
employees are easily spotted around Washington because 
they almost always claim to be employed by Defense or 
State, but usually are extremely vague on the details and 
unable to furnish an office address. They do sometimes give 
out a phone number which corresponds to the correct ex- 
change for their cover organization, but these extensions, 
through some deft wiring, ring at CIA headquarters in 
Langley, Virginia. 


[THE AGENCY’S EMPIRE] 


he headquarters building, located on a partially 

wooded 125-acre tract eight miles from downtown 

Washington, is a modernistic fortress-like structure. 

Until the spring of 1973 one of the two roads lead- 
ing into the secluded compound was totally unmarked, and 
the other featured a sign identifying the installation as the 
Bureau of Public Roads, which maintains the Fairbanks 
Highway Research Station adjacent to the agency. 

Until 1961 the CIA had been located in a score of build- 
ings scattered all over Washington. One of the principal 
justifications for the $46 million headquarters in the sub- 
urbs was that considerable expense would be saved by mov- 
ing all employees under one roof. But in keeping with the 
best-laid bureaucratic plans, the headquarters building, 
from the day it was completed, proved too small for all the 
CIA’s Washington activities. The agency never vacated some 
of its old headquarters buildings hidden behind a naval 
medical facility on 23rd Street Northwest in Washington, 
and its National Photo Interpretation Center shares part of 
the Navy’s facilities in Southeast Washington. Other large 
CIA offices located downtown include the Domestic Opera- 
tions Division, on Pennsylvania Avenue near the White 
House. 

In Washington’s Virginia suburbs there are even more 
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CIA buildings outside the headquarters complex. An agency 
training facility is located in the Broyhill Building in Arling- 
ton, and the CIA occupies considerable other office space 
in that county’s Rosslyn section. Also at least half a dozen 
CIA components are located in the Tyson’s Corner area of 
northern Virginia, which has become something of a mini- 
intelligence community for technical work due to the pres- 
ence there of numerous electronics and research companies 
that do work for the agency and the Pentagon. 

(Of course the list of CIA facilities would be much 
longer if it included covert sites across the U.S.—a para- 
military base in North Carolina, secret air bases in Nevada 
and Arizona, scores of “dummy” commercial organizations 
and airlines, operational offices in more than twenty major 
cities, a huge arms warehouse in the Midwest, and “safe 
houses” for rendezvous in Washington and other cities.) 

The rapid expansion of CIA office space in the last ten 
years did not happen as a result of any appreciable increase 
in personnel. Rather, the technological explosion, coupled 
with inevitable bureaucratic lust for new frontiers, has been 
the cause. As Director, Richard Helms paid little attention 
to the diffusion of his agency until one day in 1968 when a 
CIA official mentioned to him that yet one more technical 
component was moving to Tyson’s Corner. For some reason 
this aroused Helms’ ire, and he ordered a study prepared to 
find out just how much of the agency was located outside 
of headquarters. The completed report told him what most 
Wahsington-area real-estate agents already knew, that a sub- 
stantial percentage of CIA employees had vacated the build- 
ing originally justified to Congress as necessary to put all 
personnel under one roof. Helms decreed that all future 
moves would require his personal approval, but his action 
slowed the exodus only temporarily. 

When the CIA headquarters building was being con- 
structed during the late 1950s, the subcontractor respon- 
sible for putting in the heating and air-conditioning system 
asked the agency how many people the structure was in- 
tended to accomodate. For security reasons, the agency 
refused to tell him, and he was forced to make his own 
estimate based on the building’s size. The resulting heating 
system worked reasonably well, while the air-conditioning 
was quite uneven. After initial complaints in 1961, the con- 
tractor installed an individual thermostat in each office, but 
so many agency employees were continually readjusting 
their thermostats that the system got worse. The M&S 
Directorate then decreed that the thermostats could no 
longer be used, and each one was sealed up. However, the 
M&S experts had not considered that the CIA was a clan- 
destine agency, and that many of its personnel had taken a 
“locks and picks” course while in training. Most of the 
thermostats were soon unlocked and back in operation. 

At this point the CIA took the subcontractor to court to 
force him to make improvements. His defense was that he 
had installed the best system he could without a clear indi- 
cation of how many people would occupy the building. The 
CIA could not counter this reasoning and lost the decision. 

Another unusual feature of the CIA headquarters is the 
cafeteria. It is partitioned into a secret and an open section, 
the larger part being only for agency employees, who must 
show their badges to the armed guards before entering, and 
the smaller being for visitors as well as people who work at 


the CIA. Although the only outsiders ever to enter the 
small, dismal section are employees of other U.S. govern- 
ment agencies, representatives of a few friendly govern- 
ments, and CJA families, the partition ensures that no 
visitor will see the face of any clandestine operator eating 
lunch. 

The CIA’s “supergrades” (civilian equivalents of gen- 
erals) have their own private dining room in the executive 
suite, however. There they are provided higher-quality food 
at lower prices than in the cafeteria, served on fine china 
with fresh linens by black waiters in immaculate white 
coats. These waiters and the executive cooks are regular 
CIA employees, in contrast to the cafeteria personnel, who 
work for a contractor. On several occasions the Office of 
Management and Budget has questioned the high cost of 
this private dining room, but the agency has always been 
able to fend off the attacks, as it fends off virtually all 
attacks on its activities, by citing “national security” 
reasons as the major justification. 


[“THE LAST BASTION”) 


uestions of social class and snobbery have always 
been very important in the CIA. With its roots in 
the wartime Office of Strategic Services (the let- 
ters OSS were said, only half-jokingly, to stand 
for “Oh So Social’’), the agency has long been known for 
its concentration of Eastern Establishment, Ivy League 
types. Allen Dulles, a former American diplomat and Wall 
Street lawyer with impeccable connections and credentials, 
set the tone for an agency full of Roosevelts, Bundys, 
Cleveland Amory’s brother Robert, and other scions of 
America’s leading families. There have been exceptions, to 
be sure, but most of the CIA’s top leaders have been white, 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, and graduates of the right Eastern 
schools. While changing times and ideas have diffused the 
influence of the Eastern élite throughout the government as 
a whole, the CIA remains perhaps the last bastion in official 
Washington of WASP power, or at least the slowest to 
adopt the principle of equal opportunity. 

It was no accident that former Clandestine Services chief 
Richard Bissell (Groton, Yale, A.B., Ph.D., London School 
of Economics, A.B.) was talking to a Council on Foreign 
Relations discussion group in 1968 when he made his “con- 
fidential” speech on covert action. For the influential but 
private Council, composed of several hundred of the coun- 
try’s top political, military, business, and academic leaders, 
has long been the CIA’s principal “constituency” in the 
American public. When the agency has needed prominent 
citizens to front for its proprietary companies or for other 
special assistance, it has often turned to Council members. 
Bissell knew that night in 1968 that he could talk freely 
and openly about extremely sensitive subjects because he 
was among “friends.” His words leaked out not because of 
the indiscretion of any of the participants, but because of 
student upheavals at Harvard in 1971. 

It may well have been the sons of CFR members or CIA 
officials who ransacked the office housing the minutes of 
Bissell’s speech, and therein lies the changing nature of the 
CIA (and the Eastern Establishment, for that matter). Over 
the last decade the attitudes of the young people, who in 


earlier times would have followed their fathers or their 
fathers’ college roommates into the CIA, have changed dras- 
tically. With the Vietnam War as a catalyst, the agency has 
become, to a large extent, discredited in the traditional 
Eastern schools and colleges. And consequently the CIA has 
been forced to alter its recruiting base. No longer do Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, and a few other Eastern schools pro- 
vide the bulk of the agency’s professional recruits, or even a 
substantial number. 

For the most part, Ivy Leaguers do not want to join the 
agency, and the CIA now does its most fruitful recruiting at 
the universities of middle America and in the armed forces. 
While the shift unquestionably reflects increasing democ- 
ratization in American government, the CIA made the 
change not so much voluntarily as because it had no other 
choice if it wished to fill its ranks. If the “old boy” net- 
work cannot be replenished, some officials believe, it will 
be much more difficult to enlist the aid of American cor- 
porations and generally to make use of influential “friends”’ 
in the private and public sectors. 

Despite the comparatively recent broadening of the 
CIA’s recruiting base, the agency is not now and has never 
been an equal-opportunity employer. The agency has one 
of the smallest percentages—if not the smallest—of blacks of 
any federal department. The CIA’s top management had 
this forcefully called to their attention in 1967 when a local 
civil-rights activist wrote to the agency to complain about 
minority hiring practices. A study was ordered at that time, 
and the CIA’s highest-ranking black was found to be a 
GS-13 (the rough equivalent of an Army major). Alto- 
gether, there were less than twenty blacks among the CIA’s 
approximately 12,000* non-clerical employees, and even 
the proportion of black secretaries, clerks, and other non- 
professionals was considerably below that of most 
Washington-area government agencies. One might attribute 
this latter fact to the agency’s suburban location, but blacks 
were notably well represented in the guard and char forces. 

Top officials seemed surprised by the results of the 1967 
study because they did not consider themselves prejudiced 
men. They ordered increased efforts to hire more blacks, 
but these were not particularly successful. Young black col- 
lege graduates in recent years have shied away from joining 
the agency, some on political grounds and others because of 
the more promising opportunities available in the private 
sector. Furthermore, the CIA recruiting system could not 
easily be changed to bring in minorities. Most of the “spot- 
ting’ of potential employees is done by individual college 
professors who are either friends or consultants of the 
agency, and they are located on predominantly white cam- 
puses where each year they hand-pick a few carefully 
selected students for the CIA. | 

The paucity of minority groups in the CIA goes well 
beyond blacks, however. In 1964 the agency’s Inspector 
General did a routine study of the Office of National Esti- 
mates (ONE). The Inspector found no black, Jewish, or 
women professionals, and only a few Catholics. ONE im- 
mediately took steps to bring in minorities. One woman 

{Continued on page 48) 


* The figure is in boldface to indicate one of 339 items the CIA 
attempted to censor before publication of The CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence (see page 22). 
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great majority of Alexander’s previ- 
ous filming consisted of producing 
documentaries for African countries 
gravitating to the American sphere of 
influence. Closely associated with 
Elmer Davis’ Office of War Informa- 
tion during World War II, Alexander 
later became official state filmmaker 
for Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile Selassie 


as well as for Liberia’s late President 


William S. Tubman. With the excep- 
tion of the white racist regimes in 
Africa, these are perhaps the two most 
reactionary countries on that con- 
tinent. 

Despite his limited experience in 
producing feature films, Alexander 
was able to raise, single-handed, $4.5 
million, jetting more than 300,000 
miles in the process. Such success can 
only suggest that a lot of smart and 
influential money thinks that the 
American people are psychologically 
ready for The Klansman. That is a 
frightening thought. 





Robert Chrisman is editor of Black 
Scholar magazine in Sausalito, Cali- 
fornia, and co-author of Panafricanism 
and Contemporary Black Thought. 
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professional was hired on a probation- 
ary basis, and one black secretary was 
brought in. When the professional had 
finished her probation, she was en- 
couraged to find work elsewhere, and 
the black secretary was given duties 
away from the main ONE offices—out 
of sight in the reproduction center. 
ONE did bend somewhat by hiring a 
few Jews and some additional Catho- 
lics. 

There are extremely few women in 
high-ranking positions in the CIA, but, 
of course, the agency does employ 
women as secretaries and for other 
non-professional duties. As is true with 
all large organizations, there is a high 
turnover in these jobs, and the agency 
each year hires a thousand or more 
new applicants. In a search for suitable 
candidates, CIA recruiters concentrate 
on recent high-school graduates from 
the mostly white small towns and 
cities of Virginia and the neighboring 
states, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. Washington, with its 
overwhelming black majority. supplies 
comparatively few of the CJA’s secre- 
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taries. Over the years the recruiters 
have established good contacts with 
high-school guidance counselors and 
principals in the nearby states, and 
when they make their annual tour in 
search of candidates, interested girls 
are steered their way, with several 
from the same class often being hired 
at the same time. When the new secre- 
taries come to CIA headquarters out- 
side of Washington, they are encour- 
aged to live in agency-selected apart- 
ments in the Virginia suburbs, build- 
ings in which virtually all the tenants 
are CIA employees. 

Security considerations play a large 
part in the agency’s lack of attention 
to urban areas in its secretarial recruit- 
ing. All agency employees must receive 
full security clearances before they 
start work. This is a very expensive 
process, and women from small towns 
are easier and cheaper to investigate. 
Moreover, the CIA seems actually to 
prefer secretaries with the All- 
American image who are less likely to 
have been “corrupted” or “politi- 
cized”’ than their urbanized sisters. 


[NEW RECRUITS] 


gency secretaries, as well as all 
Avie: personnel, must pass lie- 
detector tests as acondition of 
employment. Then they periodically— 
usually at five-year intervals or when 
they return from overseas assignments 
—must submit themselves again to the 
“black box.” The CIA, unlike most 
employers, finds out nearly everything 
imaginable about the private lives of 
its personnel through these polygraph 
tests. Questions about sex, drugs, and 
personal honesty are routinely asked 
along with security-related matters 
such as possible contacts with foreign 
agents. The younger secretaries invari- 
ably register a negative reading on the 
machine when asked the standard: 
“Have you ever stolen government 
property?” The polygraph experts 
usually have to add the qualifying 
clause, “not including pens, pencils, or 
minor clerical items.” 

Once CIA recruits have passed their 
security investigations and lie-detector 
tests, they are given training by the 
agency. Most of the secretaries receive 
instruction in the Washington area, 
such instruction focusing on the need 
for secrecy in all aspects of the work. 


Women going overseas to type and file 
for their CIA bosses are given short 
courses in espionage tradecraft. A 
former secretary reported that the 
most notable part of her field training 
in the late 1960s was to trail an in- 
structor in and out of Washington 
department stores. (This woman’s 
training proved useful, however, when 
in her first post abroad, ostensibly as 
an embassy secretary, she was given 
the mission of surveilling an apartment 
building in disguise as an Arab 
woman.) 

The agency’s professionals, most of 
them (until the 1967 National Student 
Association disclosures) recruited 
through “friendly” college professors, 
receive much more extensive instruc- 
tion when they enter the CIA as career 
trainees (CTs). For two years they are 
on a probationary status, the first year 
in formal training programs and the 
second with on-the-job instruction. 
The CTs take introductory courses at a 
CIA facility (“The Farm’’) in Arling- 
ton, Virginia, in subjects such as secu- 


rity, the organization of the agency 


and the rest of the intelligence com- 
munity, and the nature of internation- 
al communism. Allen Dulles, in his 
days as Director, liked to talk to these 
classes and tell them how, as an Ameri- 
can diplomat in Switzerland during 
World War I, he received a telephone 
call from a Russian late on a Saturday 
morning. The Russian wanted to talk 
to a U.S. government representative 
immediately, but Dulles had a date 
with a young lady, so he declined the 
offer. The Russian turned out to be 
Nikolai Lenin, and Dulles used the 
incident to urge the young CTs always 
to be alert to the possible importance 
of people they meet in their work. 

The Farm, disguised as a Pentagon 
research-and-testing facility, indeed 
resembles a large military reservation. 
Barracks, offices, classrooms, and an 
officers’ club are grouped around a 
central point. Scattered over its 480 
mostly wooded acres are weapons 
ranges, jump towers, and a simulated 
closed border of a mythical commu- 
nist country. Away from these facili- 
ties are heavily guarded and off-limits 
sites, locations used for super-secret 
projects such as debriefing a recent 
defector, planning a special operation, 
or training an important foreign agent 
who will be returning to his native 


country to spy for the CIA. 

All the CTs receive some light- 
weapons training, and those destined 
for paramilitary duties receive a full 
course which includes instruction in 
explosives and demolition, parachute 
jumps, air and sea operations, and ar- 
tillery training. This paramilitary train- 
ing is also taken by the contract sol- 
diers (who greatly resent being called 
“mercenaries” ) who have been sepa- 
rately recruited for special operations. 
They join the CTs for some of the 
other courses, but generally tend to 
avoid the younger and less experienced 
recent college graduates who make up 
the bulk of the CT ranks. Many of 
these mercenaries and a few of the CTs 
continue on for an advanced course in 
explosives and heavy weapons given at 
a CIA training facility in North Caro- 
lina. Postgraduate. training in para- 
military operations is conducted at 
Fort Bragg in North Carolina and at 
Fort Gulick in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 


[ FRINGE BENEFITS] 


lthough agency personnel hold the 
Aine ratings and receive the 
same Salaries as other govern- 

ment employees, they do not fall un- 
der Civil Service jurisdiction. The 
Director has the authority to hire or 
fire an employee without any regard 
to normal governmental regulations, 
and there is no legal appeal to his deci- 
sions. In general, however, it is the 
CIA’s practice to take extremely good 
care of the people who remain loyal to 
the organization. There is a strong feel- 
ing among agency management offi- 
cials that they must concern them- 
selves with the welfare of all 
personnel, and this feeling goes well 
beyond the normal = employer- 
employee relationship in the govern- 
ment or in private industry. To a cer- 
tain extent, security considerations 
dictate this attitude on the part of 
management, since an unhappy or 
financially insecure employee can be- 
come a potential target for a foreign 
espionage agent. But there is more to 
it than that. Nearly everyone seems to 
believe: We're all in this together and 
anyone who’s on the team should be 
taken care of decently. The employees 
probably feel a higher loyalty to the 
CIA than members of almost any 
other agency feel for their organiza- 
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tion. Again, this is good for security, 
but that makes the sentiments no less 
real. 

If a CIA employee dies, an agency 
security officer immediately goes to 
his or her house to see that everything 
is in order for the survivors (and, not 
incidentally, to make sure no CIA 
documents have been taken home 
from the office). If the individual has 
been living under a cover identity, the 
security officer insures that the cover 
does not fall apart with the death. 
Often the security man will even help 
with the funeral and burial arrange- 
ments. 

For banking activities, CIA employ- 
ees are encouraged to use the agency’s 
own credit union, which is located in 
the headquarters building. The union 
is expert in giving loans to clandestine 
operators under cover, whose personal- 
background statements are by defini- 
tion false. In the rare instance when an 
employee forfeits on a loan, the credit 
union seldom prosecutes to get back 
the money: that could be breach of 
security. There is also a special fund, 
supported by annual contributions 
from agency officers, to help fellow 
employees who accidentally get into 
financial trouble. 

The credit union also makes various 
kinds of insurance available to CIA 
employees. Since the agency does not 
wish to give outsiders any biographical 
information on its personnel, the CIA 
provides the insuror with none of that 
data that insurance companies normal- 
ly demand, except age and size of 
policy. The agency certifies that all 
facts are true—even that a particular 
employee has died—without offering 
any proof. Blue Cross, which originally 
had the agency’s health-insurance 
policy, demanded too much informa- 
tion for the agency’s liking, and in the 
late 1950s the CIA switched its ac- 
count to the more tolerant Mutual of 
Omaha. Agency employees are even 
instructed not to use the airplane-crash 
insurance machines available at air- 
ports, but to purchase such insurance 
from the credit union. 

Attempts are made even to regulate 
the extracurricular activities of agency 
employees—to reinforce their attach- 
ment to the organization and, of 
course, for security reasons. An em- 
ployee-activity association (incorpo- 
rated for legal purposes) sponsors 


programs in everything from sports 
and art to slimnastics and karate. The 
association also runs a recreational 
travel service, a sports and theater 
ticket service, and a discount sales 
store. The CIA runs its own training 
programs for reserve military officers, 
too. And it has arranged with local 
universities to have its own officers 
teach college-level and graduate 
courses for credit to its employees in 
the security of its headquarters build- 
ing. 
The CIA can be engagingly paternal 
in other ways, too. On the whole, it is 
quite tolerant of sexual dalliance 
among its employees, as long as the 
relationships are heterosexual and not 
with enemy spies. In fact, the CIA’s 
medical office in Saigon was known 
during the late 1960s for its no-ques- 
tions-asked cures of venereal disease, 
while State Department officers in 
that city avoided the embassy clinic 
for the same malady because they 
feared the consequences to their ca- 
reers of having VD listed on their per- 
sonnel records. 

In many other ways the CIA keeps 
close watch over its employees’ health. 
If a CIA officer gets sick, he can go to 
an agency doctor or a “cleared” out- 
side physician. If he undergoes sur- 
gery, he frequently is accompanied 
into the operating room by a CIA 
security man who makes sure that no 
secrets are revealed under sodium- 
pentothol anesthesia. If he has a 
mental breakdown, he is required to 
be treated by an agency psychiatrist 
(or a cleared contact on the outside) 
Or, In an extreme case, to be admitted 
to a ClA-sanctioned sanitarium. Al- 
though no statistics are available, 
mental breakdowns seem more com- 
mon in the agency’s tension-laden 
atmosphere than in the population as a 
whole, and the CIA tends to have a 
more tolerant attitude than the general 
public toward mental-health problems 
and psychiatric therapy. In the Clan- 
destine Services, breakdowns are con- 
sidered virtually normal work hazards, 
and employees are encouraged to 
return to work after they have com- 
pleted treatment. Usually no stigma is 
attached to illness of this type; in fact, 
Richard Helms suffered a breakdown 
when he was still with the Clandestine 


' Services during the 1950s. and it clear- 


ly did not hurt his career. Ex-Clandes- 





tine Services chief Frank Wisner had a 
similar illess, and he later returned to 
work as the CIA station chief in 
London. 

Many agency officials are known 
for their heavy drinking—which also 
seems to be looked upon as an occupa- 
tional hazard. Again, the CIA is more 
sympathetic to drinking problems than 
outside organizations. Drug use, how- 
ever, remains absolutely taboo. 

While the personnel policies and 
benefits extended by the CIA to its 
employees can be justified on the 
grounds of national security and the 
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need to develop organizational loyalty, 
these tend to have something of a per- 
sonal debilitating effect on the career 
officers. The agency is unconsciously 
viewed as an omniscient, omnipotent 
institution—one that can even be con- 
sidered infallible. Devotion to duty 
grows to fanaticism; questioning the 
decisions of the authorities is tanta- 
mount to religious blasphemy. Such 
circumstances encourage bureaucratic 
insulation and introversion (especially 
under strong pressures from the out- 
side), and they even promote a per- 
verse, defensive attitude which re- 


stricts the individual from keeping 
pace with significant social events oc- 
curring in one’s own nation—to say 
nothing of those evolving abroad. In- 
stead of continuing to develop vision 
and sensitivity with regard to their 
professional activities, the career of- 
ficers become unthinking bureaucrats 
concerned only with their own com- 
fort and security, which they achieve 
by catering to the demands of the 
existing political and institutional lead- 
erships—those groups which are able to 
provide the means for such personal 
ends. ‘2 














ECONOMIC ILLUSIONS 
{From page 33} 


tion’s productive mechanism were un- 
deremployed, i.e., if assets were al- 
ready going to waste by their manifest 
non-employment. The crucial error 
was made of confusing wastage effects 
in an economy operating far below its 
limits with those in an economy oper- 
ating very close to its limits, the limits 
determined by the society’s institu- 
tional forms and relationships. In the 
former case, the wastage was trans- 


ferred from underemployed capital — 


and labor resources to destruction, un- 
productive consumption, of products 
already in excess. In the latter, no such 
transfer could take place. Inflation 
must of necessity occur unless there 
were some safety valve by which con- 
sumption pressures could be reduced. 

For years, that safety valve was the 
transmission to foreign countries of 
excess, unconsumable dollar incomes 
generated in the United States. In 
brief, the principal export of the 
United States was inflation. This proc- 
ess came to an end. after March 1, 
1973, when foreign central banks de- 
clared the dollar to be an unwanted 
asset. After that date, inflation within 
the United States became no longer 
avoidable. It was inevitable because 
the safety valve was gone. All that was 
needed was a precipitant. That precipi- 
tant was a sudden short-fall of prod- 
ucts: first of farm products, brought 
about by shipment of the U.S. grain 
reserve Overseas, with consequences 
with which we are all familiar; second, 
by the oil embargo whose effects we 
have all experienced. 

As a result, the United States ap- 
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pears to have been plunged suddenly 
into disturbing, and potentially dis- 
astrous, economic turmoil. This ap- 
pearance is false, but only in the sense 
of its suddenness. The sickness was 
present before it became evident to all 
of us, but it was cloaked, and even 
held in check, by artifices and strate- 
gems. Those artifices no longer work. 
The nation is now faced with the real- 
ity that its own self-appraisal, and its 
estimation of the necessary role of 
government in the conduct of the so- 
ciety, have been wide of the mark. The 
society has been ungoverned, un- 
controlled, as though on a protracted 
national binge. 

Inflation has followed. That infla- 
tion is deeply rooted not only in the 
structure but in the very thought proc- 
esses of the nation. Yet even Ameri- 
cans have been shocked when public 
utilities have pleaded with the people 
to reduce their consumption of elec- 
trical power and, succeeding in their 
plea, have demanded rate increases be- 
cause of falling sales. 

The American inflation is a quanti- 
fication of the deformations in the 
society itself. It may well be beyond 
control because it is the cumulative 
consequence of years of greed, er- 
roneous social analysis, and the tlawed 
policies which have resulted. Has the 
nation already forgotten the assur- 
ances expressed in the theory of “built 
in stabilizers” in the economy? The 
fact is that self-deception has for dec- 
ades been practiced by honest men. 
Public deception has been the in- 
escapable result. 

Examine the case of the national 
debt. People are concerned about it, 
both in and out of government. But 
who has told the people the truth 





about it? On the surface—but only on 
the surface—it seems reasonably under 
control. At the close of 1972, the 
interest-bearing marketable public 
debt--that portion which has to be 
sold to the public to finance federal 
deficits—approximated $270 billion 
compared with $138 billion in 1951, 
close to a doubling. Population, how- 
ever, had increased almost 35 percent 
and consumer prices had risen 61 per- 
cent. On a per capita basis, and ad- 
justed for price changes, the market- 
able public debt had actually declined 
by 10 percent. 

Comforting? Things are not quite 
that simple. In 1951 the average 
maturity of this debt was 6 years 7 
months. In 1972 it was 3 years 4 
months, and was continuing its shrink- 
age. The average rate of needed annual 
debt recycling had doubled, and debt 
due within one year had risen from 
$44 billion to $122 billion. Average 
length of debt was growing shorter and 
shorter; an increasing proportion was 
falling within the 12 months schedule 
of repayment. Three-months Treasury 
bills in 1951 had yielded 1.552 per- 
cent for new issues and 9-12 months 
bills 1.73 percent. In 1972, 3-month 
bills yielded 4.071 percent (the yield 
rose to 5.061 percent on average for 
1973 and to 7.775 percent in Feb- 
ruary 1974.) Using 1972 data in order 
to avoid alarmist exaggeration of ef- 
fects, the debt due within 12 months 
plus interest thereon was about $128 
billion compared with some $44.6 bil- 
lion in 1951, for a per capita interest 
and principle requirement in 1972 
slightly more than 2.]-times what it 
had been in 1951. 

This may sound abstruse. What it 
really means is that the federal govern- 


